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FOREWORD 


This handbook continues the 25-year-old tradition of the 
National Committee Against Discrimination in Housing as a national 
resource for local citizen action. NCDH is confident that the 
widespread response to housing/civil rights issues in the 1950's 
and 1960's will be repeated in the 1970's in the form of citizen 
advocacy on behalf of fair housing in use of federal funds under 
the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974. 


The publication of the handbook is one of several measures 
called for by NCDH's Board of Directors on October 23, 1974, when 
it adopted a comprehensive program of action to stimulate local 
citizen responses to the new Act. The handbook, therefore, is the 
first step in a national campaign to bring into play the power of 
informed citizen action at the local level. 


Difficulties were imposed on the preparation of this handbook 
by HUD's stretching its piecemeal publication of administrative 
regulations past the December 1 date on which it began accepting 
applications from local governments. Though the final version of 
some regulations are still not available (mainly dealing with Section 8 
programs), publication of the handbook without further delay has 
become imperative to make it available to citizen participants in the 
preparation of local applications, a process already underway and likely 
to continue in many communities through the first guarter of 1975. 
Every reasonable effort has been made, despite the above-mentioned 
difficulties, to check our interpretation of HUD's regulations as each 
successive set was published to the end of 1974. 


The preparation of the handbook was truly a collaborative work. 
I am chiefly indebted to John Prior, Research Analyst, for his 
painstaking perusal of the new Act, consisting of 108 pages of fine 
print, and the even more voluminous regulations. The text benefited 
from the editorial suggestions of Margaret Fisher, editor of NCDH's 
Trends in Housing, Madelyn A. Bonsignore, editorial director for 
the League of Women Voters of the United States, and Ruth Saari, my 
secretary, who also typed the manuscript in its several revisions. 
Valuable comments on contents were received from James Harvey, Executive 
Director, Metropolitan Washington Planning and Housing Association; 
Kale Williams, Executive Director, Leadership Council for Metropolitan 
Open Communities, Chicago; William Morris, Director of Housing Programs, 
NAACP, and Michele Tow, Director of Research, Housing Council of the 
Niagara Frontier, Buffalo. Robert C. Weaver, NCDH President, and 
Edward L. Holmgren, Executive Director, gave the project enthusiastic 
support. 


otan Director, 
December 23, 1974 esearch and Program Planning 


I. THE NEED FOR CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 


Never before have the Congress of the United States and the 
President so expressly stated that they want you--the citizen--to 


have a voice in your community's use of federal funds. 


On January 1, 1975, the federal government will begin processing 
applications for over $11 billion to be distributed largely to local 
governments to use pretty much as they think best for community improve- 
ments and housing for low and moderate income families. Your city or 
town is either already entitled to a specific amount of this money over 
the next six years or has an opportunity to qualify during that period. 
The filing deadline for those entitled to grants is April 15; for 
those seeking to qualify it is May 15. 


Unlike previous federal grant programs which gave separate amounts 
for urban renewal, neighborhood facilities, open space or water and sewer 
lines, the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 makes a block 
of money available for such purposes, and the local government decides which 
of them it wants to spend them on and how much for each. The money is avail- 
able, however, only on condition that tiie local plan contain provision for 
housing low and moderate income families. 


Application for funds must be accompanied by a three-year plan 
for their use and a detailed first-year action program. The granting 
agency, the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development Thun) , 
is not likely to examine the local plan except to check for formal compliance 
with requirements that information drawn from the census and other known 
sources be included. In the absence of contrary representations, HUD 
will assume that the local plan submitted with the application reflects 
the best interests of racial minorities and those of the low and moderate 
income population. 


In order to assure a voice for these target populations, the law 
specifically provides for local citizen participation in formulating 
required plans. However, HUD gives every indication of interpreting the 
new Act as sanctioning a transfer of its oversight and monitoring respon- 
sibility to local citizens. Both by reason of the law's shift of program 
options to local government and by reason of HUD's narrowing of its civil 
rights responsibility, local citizens committed to fair housing become 
the first line of defense against efforts to spend these billions of 
federal dollars without regard to equal opportunity. 


The new Act and HUD's interpretation of it do not, and cannot, 
relieve the federal government of its constitutional and statutory 
obligations to safeguard civil rights. Derelictions in this regard will 
be challenged administratively and, where necessary, litigated. However, 
administrative and legal machinery move slowly in correcting abuses. 
Meanwhile, money, time and opportunity are lost. 


Fortunately, Congress wrote into the new federal funding law 
a requirement that your local officials must give citizens an 
"adequate opportunity" to participate in deciding how the money is to 
be spent. Your mayor (or whoever is the chief executive officer of 
the jurisdiction asking for federal funds) is mandated by law to certify 
that citizens were given "adequate opportunity" to participate in 
preparing the plans that must accompany the local application for funds. 
False certification is grounds for canceling federal grants. 


The Congress provided the opportunity for citizens to have a 
voice--the rest is up to you. If you fail to take advantage of the 
opportunity to participate, the blame can hardly be placed on your 
local officials. Many of them might be glad if you did not participate 
or limited your participation to a few quick questions at a public 
hearing. So do not expect to be coaxed into activity by city hall. 

You may have to elbow your way in. Do whatever it takes to make your 
input. Without you the local plan is far less likely to face up to 

the real needs of minorities and of low and moderate income people gene- 
rally than with your help and prodding. 


To be effective you have to know what you want done and how to get 
it done. The first requires information and the second organization. 
This manual is designed to help you in both regards. 


The pages that follow answer most of the key questions about the 
newly-enacted Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 and give 
advice on how citizens concerned with equal opportunity for minorities 
can monitor local plans to assure that federal funds will be used for 
fair housing, in keeping with national policy as established by law. 


II. HOW FAIR HOUSING ADVOCATES CAN BE EFFECTIVE IN INFLUENCING 
LOCAL APPLICATIONS AND REQUIRED PLANS 


A citizen group whose priority is fair housing must make tts input 
throughout the process, from plan-making through all stages of imple- 


mentation, to assure that local use of federal funds yields maximum 
housing opportunities for minorities. 


Citizens themselves can and must determine that the citizens’ 
share in preparing the local application and its required community 
plan will be meaningful and not merely perfunctory. Where efforts to 
take part are non-existent or weak, the local government is likely to 
reduce compliance with the new Act's provision for citizen participation 
to several public hearings on a "cut and dried" final plan. Where 
citizen ettorts are effective, the preparation of the local applications 
for federal block grants and housing assistance--essentially the three- 
year community plan and its housing provisions, will be influenced from 
the outset by proposals and criticisms advanced by informed, resourceful 
and skilled advocacy groups. The latter will be motivated by varying 
interests, objectives and priorities. Many will consider fair housing 
to be of secondary importance; others might be totally disinterested, 
if not hostile. 


The strongest weapon available to fair housing advocates monitoring 
compliance with fair housing laws is that disregard of equal opportunity 
provisions in community applications under the new Act makes them subject 
to rejection by HUD. The Act requires HUD to consider information that 
is critical of an application brought to its attention from sources other 
than the applicant governmental unit. 


The key to success in advancing equal housing opportunity at the 
local level, therefore, is effective citizen advocacy actions. But 
what constitutes effectiveness? 

Primarily, effectiveness is composed of these elements: 

1. Commitment 

2. "Know-how" 

3. Broad support. 

Commitment. Effective advocacy of equal opportunity requires 
leadership with commitment born of awareness that America's future as a 
democratic society depends on our becoming one nation--not two, separate 


and unequal--and that decisions about to be made for use of federal 
funds for housing and community development are likely to determine where 


and under what conditions a high proportion of the minority 
population will live for many years to come. 


"Know-how." Information and knowledge (and skill in putting 
it to use) is power; not necessarily sufficient power to be decisive, 
but power to be reckoned with, nevertheless. At a minimum, the goal 
of local citizen advocates of equal housing opportunity should be to 
know as much about the relevant provisions of the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974 and its administrative regulations as do the 
elected and appointed officials of their local government. Additionally, 
local citizen advocates must be informed about local housing conditions 
and needs and should be able to package and present a clear and con- 
vincing case for their critiques and proposals. 


Broad support. Those with commitment and "know-how" cannot, in 
the end, prevail without broad support in the community. And support 
is built by devising and carrying out a strategy aimed at winning 
allies, even if for only parts of overall objectives. Such a strategy 
should be capable of marshaling a coalition of local supporters that 
elected officials dare not ignore. 


Organizing the "Commitment" Advocacy Group 


The first step toward effective advocacy for fair housing is for- 
mation of an action committee of organizations and individuals already 
committed to equal opportunity in housing, specifically to the full 
implications of affirmative action. The initiative to form such an 
advocacy group can be taken by an individual or an organization. 


Commitment to, and clarity of, common purpose is essential to 
effective action. The form of organization--formal or informal, tight 
or loose, ad hoc or comprehensive--is of secondary importance. 


Potential members of such an advocacy group, in addition to those 
already active in fair housing organizations, are likely to be persons 
identified with civil rights activity locally in connection with NAACP. 
Urban League, League of Women Voters, churches, ACLU, certain trade 
unions, women's rights groups, campus groups, Spanish-speaking, Native 
American, Jewish and other organizations programmatically committed to 
equal opportunity. (Broad coalition building beyond the "commitment" 
core is discussed on page 7.) 


Getting Information 
Before the advocacy group can decide on objectives and a strategy 
for achieving them, it must get reliable information to guide its 
decisions. The following information is essential: 
1. the actions (or intentions) of local government with respect to 
application for federal funds under the Housing and Community Development 
Act of 1974; 


2. status of previous and/or ongoing projects funded under 


terminated categorical grant programs (e.g. urban renewal, open 
space, water and sewer, neighborhood improvement, etc.) and 
federally-subsidized housing projects (public housing, elderly 
housing, 235, 236, rent supplement, etc.); 


3. basic data on local housing (age, type, condition, value 
or rent, racial occupancy, etc.), current and prospective job 
location and growth, and population distribution and trends by race 
and income. 


A subcommittee might be assigned to gather information for each of 
the above subdivisions. The sources of such information might vary 
somewhat in different cities, but here are some starting points: 


For actions or intentions of local government talk to the chief 
executive of the local government (mayor, city manager, county 
executive, etc.); 


For status of previous and/or ongoing programs, go either to the 
chief executive or to the administrative agencies in charge, such as 
the Housing Authority, CAP agency, etc. or the fiscal or budget officers, 
and 


For basic data check the files of the local planning offices. 


A citizen's right to the above information is not likely to be 
questioned ,though uncooperative officials might seek to frustrate such 
inquiries by wearing down the inquirer with red tape and delays. Such 
lack of cooperation is clearly contrary to citizen participation provisions 
of the new Act, so carefully compile evidence of such conduct as the 
basis for a complaint to HUD. 


Formulating Proposals 


First determine what your group sees as the needs, objectives and 
general solutions, then evaluate the proposed plans of the local govern- 
ment. Since time is of the essence, make a start on this process, even 
while you are still assembling your information base. In your preliminary 
determination consider: 


1. Needs. What are the quantitative and qualitative housing needs 
of the low and moderate income residents, especially those of minority 
race? 


2. Objectives. How can the goal of freedom of choice in place of 
residence without regard to race or income best be achieved? How should 
assisted housing be distributed to make this goal real? 


3. Resources. What are the likely resources available to local 
government for community development and housing? How much can be 
expected for Section 8 and other federal housing subsidy programs? Will 
state grants or loans be available? Does local government intend to 
supplement the program of community development with its own funds? Does 
the local government (or its housing authority) intend to facilitate the 
Section 8 program by financing construction of housing, either directly 


or through loans to private builders? 


4. General Proposals. Is it feasible to propose that a metro- 
politan regional housing allocation plan be prepared for its 
distribution of assisted housing throughout both city and suburb? 
Can guidelines be drawn for allocation of community development 
funds and housing subsidies to both ghetto and non-ghetto areas? 

Is it advisable to propose application for HUD housing assistance 
under programs other than Section 8? Can standards be proposed for 
relating community facility needs to housing (e.g. for a given 

number of dwelling units, the plan might call for adequate number of 
available seats in local school, beds in hospital, acres of playground 
and park, etc.)? 


Assistance in work on needs, objectives, resources and proposals 
can come from several kinds of groups in the community: neighborhood 
groups concerned with community improvement, professional groups 
willing to contribute knowledge and skills, and college students and 
faculty. 


Make particular efforts, within the limits of time and manpower, 
to involve neighborhood and community groups, especially about 
proposals concerning their area: paternalism is no better when practiced 
by a citizens group than by officials. It should be incumbent upon the 
local government to notify low income and minority residents likely to 
be affected by community development and housing plans that they have 
a right to participate in the preparation of such plans. 


Technical assistance might be available through professional 
organizations, (e.g. American Institute of Planners, American Institute 
of Architects) or trade groups (e.g. association of homebuilders, real 
estate brokers, etc.). 


Universities can be an important source of skilled assistance. 
Students and faculty often welcome the opportunity to work in an active 
program to supplement their studies in the social sciences or urban 
planning. 


Gaining Broad Support 


Be sure to let the community know about the creation of the fair 
housing advocacy group and keep people informed about its activities 
and proposals. One way is to circulate a statement of purposes or 
objectives. Seize every opportunity to have representatives of the 
advocacy group speak on TV, radio and before local audiences. 


Once you feel confident that you know what you want, begin seeking 
allies. In most situations the fair housing advocacy group will not 
be the only citizens organization seeking to influence local governments' 
decisions. If a broadly-based citizen committee has emerged, either by 
appointment of the mayor or through other initiation, your fair housing 
advocacy group should ask that it be represented. Your representatives 
should press for the creation of a fair housing subcommittee. Many of 
the objectives of your group might be acceptable to such a broadly-based 
committee and can be presented to local government in its name. Even 
so, keep your fair housing advocacy group intact and be ready to speak 


out publicly in its name whenever necessary. Competition for limited 
resources in public bodies often results in compromises that violate 
equal opportunity, especially for racial minorities. The fair housing 
advocacy group must be alert to speak out on such occasions, even if 
the broad citizens committee abandons the fight for equal opportunity. 


Depending on local circumstances, especially the pattern of power 
relations between community groups, it might prove useful for the 
advocacy group to create a broad coalition of allies from among those 
who might be only in partial agreement with the group's fair housing 
objectives. Thus the housing industry might favor liberalization of 
Section 8 fair market rents to maximize its attraction to the private 
sector, while opposing additional traditional public housing. Suburban 
employers might be indifferent to broad principles of fair housing but 
might support a regional housing allocation plan to augment their labor 
supply. Central city taxpayers might also support regional housing 
distribution because they find the concentration of low and moderate 
income households an excessive burden on city resources. The building 
of power blocs or coalitions on specific proposals is a natural process 
in decision-making. This is a game that fair housing advocates should 
learn to play if not already adept. 


Getting into the Act 


Congress wrote the words "citizen participation" into the new Act. 
Had it intended to confine citizens to a public hearing procedure, it 
would have said "public hearing," as do many other federal laws. Citizen 
"participation" should be taken to mean what it says: viz. citizens 
are to be involved in preparing the application and its accompanying plans 
and programs. Once your advocacy group knows what it wants, you should 
lose no time getting into the act of application preparation. 


The first step is to find out who in local government is working on 
the application, what they are doing and how far along they are. The 
likelihood is that the chief executive's staff, the planning director 
and the fiscal officers (treasurer or budget director) are involved. 


Call on those involved and get the information you need for meaningful 
participation. Offer to advise and assist the local government officials 
with reference to fair housing compliance in use of federal funds. Be 
sure you are in a position to inform them on the meaning of affirmative 
action and federal requirements for site selection and affirmative marketing. 
Offer to provide advice on the regional implications of free choice in 
housing and help in furthering regional solutions. 


A difficult aspect of relations with local officials preparing the 
application is likely to be access to materials that are part of work in 
progress. It is hoped that common sense arrangements can be made that 
are mutually satisfactory. Documents in draft form can not always be 
made public without creating premature tension and conflict. On the other 
hand, citizen participation is possible only on the basis of reliable 
information on plan formulation. The chief executive can obviate problems 
in this area if he authorizes frequent and useful briefing sessions with 
representatives of citizen groups and arranges for periodic release 


of preliminary proposals for public comment. 


Publishing a Critique and Counter-Proposals 


A citizens fair housing advocacy group should be prepared to respond 
to the publication of the local government's proposed application and 
related plan and program with a critique and, where necessary, counter- 
proposals. Release them to the media and make them the basis of a public 
information campaign to secure widespread support. Send copies to com- 
munity leaders and organizations with a request for endorsements. Follow 
up with personal contacts where endorsements are critically important. 


File objections and counter-proposals with the governing body 
and also with local and state human rights commissions, equal opportunity 
officers in HUD area and regional offices, and other agencies charged 
with enforcing civil rights laws (e.g. Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, Office of Federal Contract Compliance).1 Maintain copies 
of all correspondence. 


If the local government cannot be persuaded to amend its application, 
offer formal objections and counter-proposals at the public hearings. 


Using the Public Hearing 


Public hearings are often the occasion for "counting noses," so 
make certain you are well represented in the attending public. If the 
fair housing case requires presentation of a large body of argument and 
data, subdivide the subject matter and assign a number of speakers separate 
parts to present. Be sure each speaker is familiar with the subject matter 
and able to answer guestions on it. 


Distribute copies of your prepared statement (or statements) in 
advance of the public hearing to the hearing body, potential allies and 
the media. The latter should have instructions not to release until 
after the hearing. (There might be some special circumstances in which 
publication in advance of the hearing is indicated.) 


The governing body may amend the application, reject it, or send it 
to the mayor for his signature. Have your objections and counter-proposals 
in writing and presented for insertion in the hearing minutes. If possible, 
tape the hearing for possible use in litigation. 


A-95 Review and Civil Rights Impact 


If you have exhausted all efforts to influence the local application 
without effecting adeguate changes, the fair housing advocacy group 
should move guickly to use opportunities to challenge the application at 
higher levels. The first such opportunity is at the regional clearinghouse, 
through the Project Notification and Review System established by the 
Office of Management and Budget (OMB) pursuant to federal law.2 (See 
Appendix A for language contained in Circular A-95 with reference to 
civil rights impact statements.) Its purpose is to facilitate coordinated 
planning among all levels of government and to assure the consistency of 


proposed programs with federal, state and local requirements. 


Simply stated, the A-95 review process, as it is commonly called, 
requires that applications for federal funds be made known to affected 
agencies of government at the local, regional and state levels to give 
them a chance to attach such comments as they might wish to make for the 
information of the federal funding agency. The agency which distributes 
copies of an application for review is called a "clearinghouse," in this 
instance, usually a regional planning agency or metropolitan council of 
government.? A clearinghouse also makes its own review of an application 
and attaches its comments. The time allocated for reviews and comment 
is 45 days from receipt of application. The clearinghouse staff may 
confer with the applicant agency during the 45-day period in an effort 
to resolve any conflicts with other agencies or objections relating to 
compliance with existing plans, regulations or statutes. 


Public agencies charged with enforcing or advancing the objectives 
of state and local civil rights laws may comment on the civil rights 
implications of proposals for federal funding. State and local civil 
rights commissions and human relations agencies receive notices of all 
proposals. Your fair housing advocacy groups should present such 
agencies with documented materials on civil rights impact of the application 
and ask them to review the material for possible use in preparing their 
comments. If they lack necessary staff or expertise to prepare comments , 
suggest that your group can prepare a draft comment for them. 


Though comments attached in the A-95 review process are not binding 
on the federal funding agency (in this case HUD), the agency is reguired 
to take them into consideration in making its decision on funding. 


Planning Assistance (701) Grants 


The new Act makes land use planning mandatory for state, regional 
and local planning agencies receiving federal planning assistance grants 
under Section 701.6 (See Appendix B:) This obliges metropolitan 
regional planning agencies that operate with 701 funds (virtually all 
of them) to allocate appropriate quantities of land at suitable locations 
for residential use at densities indicated by population projections, 
employment opportunities, transportation, sewage disposal facilities, 
and other relevant objective criteria. Such regional land use plans can 
provide leverage for fair housing advocacy groups to argue that residential 
land use allocations should be based on the need to provide housing 
opportunities throughout the metropolitan region for low and moderate 
income households through the housing assistance provisions of the new 
Act. Essentially, such a contention would hold that, to be meaningful, 

a regional land use plan can make a rational designation of land for 
residential use only on the basis of a housing allocation plan that 
distributes units by such objective criteria as cost, size and type. 


Appealing to HUD 


The new Act requires HUD to take notice of information regarding 
an application supplied by others than the applicant.’ If efforts to 
safeguard fair housing opportunities have not been successful at the 
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local or regional levels, the fair housing advocacy group should make 
representations to the HUD field office to which the local government's 
application has been made. 


The new Act has not lessened any of the statutory obligations 
imposed on HUD by federal civil rights legislation, specifically 
Titles VI and VIII. Title VI forbids the expenditure of federal 
funds for any use or purpose in which the civil rights of citizens of 
a minority race are violated. Title VIII makes fair housing the law 
of the land and imposes on the Secretary of HUD the obligation to take 
affirmative action to carry it out. 


In conferring on local governments wide choices in the use of 
block grants for community development and in the allocation of Section 8 
housing funds, the new Act does not diminish in any regard HUD's respon- 
sibility to review applications for funds in a manner that assures com- 
pliance with federal civil rights laws. The likelihood, however, is 
that the local government's pre-certification of compliances will be 
accepted on its face value by HUD in the absence of evidence to the 
contrary. Nor does the provision for a year-end performance audit 
by HUD relieve it of the statutory obligation to investigate responsible 
charges brought to its attention alleging violation of federal laws and 
regulations in proposed uses and purposes contained in the application 
and its required plans. 


If your fair housing advocacy group fails to get satisfaction at 
local and regional levels, appeal to HUD at once for rejection of the 
local government's application. Send a copy of the appeal to the equal 
opportunity officer at the HUD field office that is processing the appli- 
cation and forward a copy to the Assistant Secretary of Equal Opportunity, 
HUD, Washington, D.C. 20410. (A copy should also be sent to NCDH, Suite 
410, 1425 H Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005.) 


Accompany the written appeal with a request for an appointment with 
the HUD field officer processing the application to present reasons why 
it should be rejected. On request, NCDH's legal staff will advise you of 
your rights in bringing information to the attention of HUD. (Submit a 
complete file of relevant documents on the issues. NCDH attorneys will 
examine the facts and the laws involved and, where indicated, recommend 
legal challenges to HUD rulings.) 


Compiling Data on Local Performance 


The new Act reguires that HUD make year-end performance audits of local 
governments that have received block grants for community development. It 
is therefore very important that you carefully monitor the actions of 
local government in spending the federal grant, specifically all actions 
impinging on equal opportunity in housing and equal access to community 
facilities. Carefully document all evidence of violations of fair 
housing law and deviances from the application9 and its plan, as preparation 
for filing with HUD a year-end report on the“local government's fair 
housing performance. 
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III. FAIR HOUSING OBJECTIVES TO BE PURSUED 
IN REVIEWING LOCAL APPLICATIONS AND PLANS 


It is essential that you evaluate your localgovernment's application 
for a community development grant for responsiveness to the needs of low 


and moderate income persons, especially those of minority race. 


In reviewing and commenting on local applications and plans, your 
concerns as fair housing advocates will naturally be focused on the 
required housing assistance plan. It would be an error, however, if 
such focus were to result in your ignoring the community development 
proposals as a whole. Neighborhood improvement (covering a wide range 
of very local public Werke. parks, sewer and water lines, urban renewal, 
etc. are essential ingredients of a "livable environment," without which 
a "decent. home" cannot exist. 


The requirement that provision for housing low and moderate income 
families is a requisite for access to federal funds for community 
development is one of the significant breakthroughs achieved by the new 
Act. In linking community development funding with housing for low and 
moderate income persons, Congress intended that local governments should 
use the federal funds integrally, with community development supplementing 
housing improvements and thus giving ultimate purpose to community develop- 
ment. 


Such spatial interrelatedness in planning housing and community develop- 
ment differs from the concept that a suburban town, for example, that 
needs federal sewer and water funds for an expanding section of $50,000 
houses, can "earn" it by approving rehabilitation of some old homes at the 
edge of the business district for low and moderate income occupancy, or 
even permitting construction of some public housing in racial and/or 
economic ghettos. The new Act as a whole (not just its housing portion) 
has as its declared objective "the development of viable urban communities" 
through the provision of "decent housing and a suitable living environment 
and expanding opportunities, principally for persons of low and moderate 
income." 


Minority Access to Community Improvements 


It is therefore essential that you evaluate your community's improvement 
proposal in its application for federal funds from the point of view of 
the needs of low and moderate income persons, particularly those of minority 
race. 


A proposed site may be inaccessible to the minority community. It 
may be located on the other side of a freeway, park or other barrier 
that separates the minority residential area from the rest of the city 
or county. The census information being submitted might not reflect racial 
segregation patterns on a small area basis. It will also not indicate 
changes in minority residential patterns that have occurred since the 1970 
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census. Nor will census data project the effects of proposed 
sites on minority school enrollment and job opportunities. 


So seek data to answer the following questions: 


Will the proposed projects cause any land use changes (e.g. a change 
from residential to commercial zoning due to urban renewal or a new 
freeway) in or near minority areas? 


Will the proposed uses change school boundaries, minority school 
enrollments, or create racial imbalances in the local school system? 


Will the proposed uses improve minority accessibility to existing or 
planned shopping facilities? 


Will the proposed uses affact minority accessibility to existing or 
planned recreational facilities? 


Will any of the proposed uses give minority communities a lower 
quality of services than those received by predominantly white areas? 


How many new jobs will be created during either the planning or the 
implementation phase of the block grant applications (e.g. during 
planning of the program or the construction of a facility)? What 
measures will be taken to ensure that minorities and women fill some 
of these positions? 


Will the project improve or impair the accessibility of minority 
communities to existing or planned employment facilities? 


In answering these questions, do not be satisfied if proposals 
merely fail to impinge on minority interests; determine whether proposals 
have utilized fully opportunities to affirmatively advance minority 
access to community facilities and to upgrade the quality of facilities 
serving minorities where inequality now exists. 


Regional Context 


It is an objective of the new Act to achieve "a more rational 
utilization of land and other natural resources."11 The theory is 
to achieve these objectives through "consolidating a number of complex 
and overlapping programs of financial assistance to communities of 
varying sizes and needs into a consistent system of federal aid which 
encourages community development activities which are consistent with 
comprehensive local and area-wide community planning."12 


Thus, while Congress opted to make grants to localities rather than 
to area-wide or regional entities, Congress acknowledged that meeting 
the needs of low and moderate income families is not coterminous with 
local boundaries. 


This concern is reasserted in the application requirements. The 
three-year community development plan must be "developed in accordance 
with area-wide development planning and national urban growth policies."13 
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The community development proposals should be evaluated within the 
context of county-wide area and regional needs and plans, especially as 
they relate to housing and job markets which usually transcend local 
political boundaries. 


The evaluation of community development proposals must, therefore, 
be on the basis of knowledge of the housing assistance proposals and 
vice versa. An examination of the application will necessarily involve 
going back and forth between both portions of the plan and checking one 
against the other for proper coordination. 


Evaluation Criteria 
The housing provisions should be evaluated primarily for (a) 
adequacy of supply, (b) location, (c) metropolitan allocation, (d) 
affirmative marketing, and (e) consumer counseling. 


1. Adequacy of supply should be probed under the following headings: ` 


a) Volume: are the number of units sufficiently comparable 
to established need to be reasonably adequate? 


b) Price: are projected rentals (or sales prices) within the 
means of the income groups that need housing? 


c) Types: are housing units sufficiently varied as to size, high 
rise/low rise, ownership/rental, etc., to meet the require- 
ments of households of varying sizes, compositions and age 
cycle? 


2. Site location of assisted housing remains decisive for equal 
opportunity for racial minorities. The single most important query to 
be directed to a community's housing planners (and, later, its governing 
body) is likely to be whether the proposed housing is to be located 
throughout the pertinent (municipal, county or regional) jurisdiction to 
maximize freedom of choice in place of residence. Failure to locate 
assisted housing in predominantly white neighborhoods as well as failure 
to locate needed housing in minority racial concentrations should be 
equal causes for criticism, formal complaint, and, where indicated, 
legal challenge by fair housing advocates. 


3. Metropolitan area-wide allocation of assisted housing units in 
accordance with a plan based on objective criteria’(employment, vacant 

land, quality schools, transportation, etc.) should be the optimum guide 

to site selection. Failure of the new Act to provide incentives for 
metropolitan housing allocation is one of its most serious faults. It does, 
however, require that funds be used for improvements "which are consistent 
with comprehensive local and area-wide development planning." You can 
overcome shortcomings in the Act's regional provisions by area-wide advocacy 
of complementary solutions by citizen advocacy, within each constituent 
jurisdiction of a metropolitan area. (The role of Chicago's Leadership 
Council for Metropolitan Open Communities and Buffalo's Housing Council 

of the Niagara Frontier in helping their respective areas' officiai 

regional planning agencies formulate housing allocation plans can serve as 
models for citizen group initiative in this sphere.) 
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4. Affirmative marketing plans will continue to be required by 
HUD for all federally assisted housing, including the new Act's Section 8 
units, whether channeled through local housing authorities, state hpusing 
agencies, or provided privately through direct application to HUD.'? The 
need for affirmative marketing (to which HUD responded in February 1972) 
was born of the realization that equal access to assisted housing for all 
reguires egual market information as to availability, eligibility, location, 
cost, etc., as well as egual on-site treatment by sales personnel. The 
enlarged role of PHAs and the diminished role of HUD in the Section 8 
housing program is likely to result in completely perfunctory observation 
of affirmative marketing reguirements (already lacking in effectiveness 
under HUD administration of construction subsidy programs). 


HUD is currently negotiating voluntary agreements with homebuilders 
and real estate brokers to market housing affirmatively to target groups 
of potential users. Such voluntary agreement suffers from the weaknesses 
of all industry self-policing arrangements. 


Monitoring and investigation by citizen advocacy groups is critical 
to effective implementation of HUD's affirmative marketing regulations 
under the new Act's reliance on local decision-making. Such surveillance 
efforts require detailed knowledge of these regulations and periodic 
reviews of the affirmative marketing file in the HUD field office as well 
as clipping local real estate advertisements and making of on-site 
visits by white and minority testers. 


Citizen advocacy groups should aim to go beyond monitoring of 
individual projects by initiating a community-wide affirmative marketing 
agreement with its own built-in and self-financed policing mechanism. 

Such a community-wide instrument should have as its contracting parties, 

in addition to the homebuilding, real estate and mortgaging industries, all 
levels of government relevant to the subject jurisdiction, major employers, 
chambers of commerce, labor unions, religious bodies, civic associations, 
professional societies, racial and ethnic organizations and other groups 

that represent significant forces in the community prepared to give 
conscientious support to affirmative marketing:of open housing. (The 
affirmative marketing agreement for the Dayton (Ohio) metropolitan area, 

"An Affirmative Fair and java! Housing Plan for the Miami Valley Region," 
can serve as a prototype.)'© 


5. Counseling of users of assisted nousing is vitally important to 
its success, as the sad experiences of the ome ownership program 
so amply demonstrated. Counseling is most important for Section 8 
existing housing units which will be marketed as "finders-keepers," i.e. 
eligible homeseekers are to locate vacant units that are eligible within 
HUD fair market rent limits and meet its criteria for condition and space. 
The provision of counseling services was called for by the sponsors of 
the Act and can be financed with federal funds.!/ However, the organi- 
zation, training and effective operation of local counseling staffs is 
dependent on timely and persuasive advocacy by citizen fair housing 
groups. The design of a counseling program that is adequate to its work- 
load and professional in its performance is not likely to emerge from 
traditional city hall or housing authority approaches. Spell out the kind 
of counseling services needed. Oppose, above all, moves to make counseling 
programs subject to local patronage or to contract for them with real estate 
agencies unfamiliar with the special needs of lower and moderate income 
clients in assisted housing programs. 
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IV. WHAT FAIR HOUSING ADVOCATES SHOULD KNOW ABOUT BLOCK GRANTS 
FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Certain categories of local governments are entitled to block grants 
as determined by a formula based on population, size, housing conditions 


and numbers of poor. All other local governments must compete for the 
balance of funds to be awarded at the discretion of HUD. 


1. How can I find out whether my city or town or county is entitled 
to a block grant for community development? 

The following categories of local governments are entitled to 
specified amounts, available upon application: 


a) Municipalities of over 50,000 population and central cities 
(regardless of population prods of Standard Metropolitan 
Statistical Areas. 


b) Urban counties of over 200,000 population that are empowered to 
engage in community development. 


c) Any municipality which received federal funds under the programs 
superseded by the new Act. 


All other local governments must compete for the balance of funds to 
be distributed at the discretion of the Secretary of the Housing and 
Development Department (HUD). (See Appendix C for the description of 
eligibility for funding). 


2. How is the amount of the grant decided? 


Entitlement recipients receive grants according to a formula based 
on population size, housing conditions and numbers of poor. However, those 
local governments that have received funds under previous federal assistance 
programs for community development in an amount greater than they would 
get under the formula are "held harmless" from loss during the first year 
and gradually reduced to the formula amount over the course of succeeding 
years. (See Appendix D for basis for fund allocations.) 


3. How can I find out the amount of block grant money to which my city 
or_town or county is entitled or might get as a discretionary gran 

This information can be obtained from the HUD field office in whose 
jurisdiction your local government is located, or from your regional 


planning agency or your local planning board or department. (HUD office 
addresses are listed in Appendix E.) 
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4. What is the deadline for filing applications? 


Applications must be submitted after December 1, 1974, and 
before April 15, 1975, unless HUD extends the filing deadline. Certain 
"discretionary" funds can be applied for between April 1 and May 15. 
If HUD does not disapprove the application within 75 days, it is deemed 
approved. However, prior to filing with HUD, the local government must 
submit its application to the regional planning agency for review and 
comment within a 45-day period, subject to Office of Management and 
Budget Circular A-95. (See Appendix A.) 


5. What rights do citizens have to participate in the preparation of 
the local application for funds? 


HUD's administrative regulations state that before the local 
government can submit its application it must: 


a) Give citizens adeguate information about the amount of funds 
available and the range of activities permitted under the law. 


b) Hold at least two public hearings to get citizens, views of 
local needs. 


c) Give citizens an "adequate opportunity" to participate in the 
development of any subsequent changes, revisions or amendments to the 
proposed application. At the end of the first year, grant recipients 
must file an annual report which documents the opportunity given citizens 
to share in developing the application. The report must give specific 
and detailed information: names, dates, places, etc. 9 


The "adequate opportunity provision means that local government must 
give citizens enough time to comprehend the plan and get all the information 
that they feel is necessary. Time for this should not be curtailed to 
meet timetables set by local officials. Jurisdictions entitled to grants 
have until April 15 to submit an application; the rest have until May 15. 
Their entitlement of funds will not be affected by date of application, 
if within the April 15 deadline. 


6. What if delay jeopardizes existing projects? 


If city officals claim that early submission (i.e. before April 15, 
1975) is necessary to continue funding for existing, ongoing projects, it 
should be pointed out that such projects can get advance funding from 
HUD while more thorough studies are undertaken. 


If citizens determine that such projects are viable, they should 
offer to support the city in its application for transitional funds. 
These funds are deducted from the city's first-year entitlement funds. 
The application for an advance may be filed no earlier than December 1. 
The maximum funding a city can get is 10% of its entitlement grant. Advance 
funds may be used only for (a) planning of community development activities, 
(b) previously approved urban renewal activities being carried out under 
Title I of the 1949 Housing Act, or (c) previously approved model cities 
activities being carried out under Tigle I of Demonstration Cities and 
Metropolitan Development Act of 1966. 
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If city officials claim that the 10% advance funding is too 
little, find out if their budget processes allow temporary use of 
general operating funds. If so, cities could meet bona fide prior 
commitments without rushing their application for total amount. 


7. What must the local application include? 


The local government must provide:?! 


a) A summary of the community development activities to be 
undertaken over the next three years. The summary will identify 
the city's needs; ,specify short term and long range goals and 
articulate a comprehensive strategy for meeting these goals in 


a manner consistent with area-wide development planning and 
nationa] growth policies. 


b) A program statement of the first year's community development 
activities. The city must specify the eligible activities, identify 
available supporting resources, and describe any relevant 
environmental factors affecting the choice or location of the 
activity. The proposed program must demonstrate that planned 
activities will serve needs of low income and minority people. 

The applicants must submit maps which identify locations of 
proposed activities and indicate minority concentrations in 
census tracts within the applicant jurisdiction. 


c) A Housing Assistance Plan (HAP). The HAP must (1) include a 
summary of existing housing conditions, (2) estimate the housing 
needs of lower income people currently residing or working in the 
community, (3) provide for any additional low income housing 
opportunities which will be necessary to accommodate the labor 
force anticipated from planned employment facilities. 


d) Budget and required certifications of compliance with federal 
aw and regulations. 


8. At what point should citizens get involved in the application process? 


Citizens should be involved in the planning process from initial 
formulation to final implementation. Local governmental agencies preparing 
the preliminary proposals and documentation needed for the application, 
such as planning commissions and urban renewal agencies, must let citizens 
help develop their application for a block grant. 


9. What proof must the local government submit that it gave citizens 
adeguate opportunity to participate? 


Citizen participation is evaluated at two steps in the process: 
(a) A local government must certify in advance of receiving its grant 
that it has met requirements for citizen participation (see question 10 
below; (b) At the.end of each year's program HSD will audit the local 
government's record of citizen participation. Pre-certification criteria 
are minimal. Performance standards for the year-end audit. however, 
are relatively detailed. Requirements for each are given in replies to 
the questions which follow. 
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10. What types of citizen participation must the applicant pre-certify? 


According to the pre-certification criteria for citizen participation, 
a jurisdiction applying for funds must: 


a) provide citizens with “adequate information" concerning the 
amount of federal funds available for local housing and community 
development; permitted activities under the legislation, and important 
program requirements; 


b) hold at least two public hearings to determine the views of 
citizens on housing and community development needs, and 


c) provide citizens an adgguate opportunity to participate in the 
development of the application. 


HUD will approve application from localities which meet the minimum 
pre- ertification requirements, that is, by holding several informational 
meetings and perfunctory public hearings. HUD might scrutinize an 
application more carefully if it gets complaints that local officials 
were uncooperative in permitting citizens to participate in preparation 
of the application and its required plans. A local government that is 
uncooperative at the application stage is not likely to meet HUD's 
performance standards for the year-end audit, which require, among other 
things, a detailed citizen participation plan. Demand such a plan at 
the outset. Make sure that it complies with the performance standard's 
criteria. Ask that it be published and implemented. If the agency 
fails to provide this, notify HUD and urge that funds be withheld until 
the local jurisdiction complies. 


11. On what standards will HUD base its year-end audit of grantees' 
performance in citizen participation? 
The standards to be used by HUD for an annual audit will record the 


applicant jurisdiction's performance in citizen participation by the 
following categories: 


a) when and how the information was disseminated concerning the 
amount of funds available, the legislative provisions, and other 
important program requirements; 


b) when public hearings were held in the initial planning process; 


c) how and when citizens had an opportunity to participate in the 
development of the application prior to submission; 


d) when and how technical assistance was provided to assist 
citizen participants to understand program requirements, such as 
environmental policies, equal opportunity requirements, and relocation 
provisions; 


e) the nature and timing of citizen participation in the development 
of any future community development amendments, including reallocation 
of funds and designation of new activities or locations. 


The performance standards will also note whether the city has 
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developed a process which enables citizens likely to be affected by 
community development and housing to articulate their needs, express 
preferences about proposed activities; assist in the selection of 
priorities ang otherwise participate in the development of the 
application. 


12. What sources of information are available to local citizens? 


Local jurisdictions must provide citizens "adequate information" 
about the contents of the legislation, permissible activities, and any 
other materials citizens need to be able to evaluate past programs, 
as well as current and projected needs. If you consider informational 
materials distributed by the local government to be inadequate, demand 
more comprehensive materials. Ask for staff reports, proposed budgets, 
evaluations, maps, and any other supporting documentation you need. 
All local governments getting federal assistance must give such information 
— VANNNN The basic sources for facts on which the applications are 
based are: 


--1970 censuses of housing and population by census tract for the 
local jurisdiction; 


--FHA analysis of regional housing market needs; 


--workable programs submitted for federal community improvement 
programs; 


--applications submitted under state housing and related programs, 
and 


--adopted or proposed municipal and area-wide development plans 
and relevant ordinances. 


13. What equal opportunity provisions must the application include? 


In addition to compliance with all federal, state and local civil 
rights laws, the new Act requires that federal funds be used in a way 
which provides housing opportunities for persons with low and moderate 
income outside low income and minorit'y concentrations. All applications 
must include maps showing the proposed locations of community facilities 
and assisted housing units. These maps must document the percentages ob4 
minority occupancy in the census tracts relevant to the proposed sites. 
If the application is approved, the jurisdiction must paintain data on 
participation by minorities and women in the program.? The jurisdiction 
must make this information available on reguest. 


14. What happens to the application when filed with HUD? 


HUD will scrutinize each application pro forma. It will normally 
accept the applicant's statement of facts and supporting data as valid, 
unless substantial conflicting evidences from other sources is brought 
to HUD's attention. Unless HUD specifically rejects an application within 
75 days of receipt, it will be considered approved. 


If you feel that the application of your local government contains 
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inaccurate information or prescribes uses which would be detrimental 
to equal opportunity, inform the Director of the HUD area office in 
writing (registered mail, return receipt requested). (Copy to 

Equal Opportunity Officer.) Do it without undue delay--as early as 
possible within the 75-day period after application is made. HUD may 
require amended applications if changes are necessary to meet civil 
rights objectives. 


15. What recourse do you have after your local government receives 
its funds 


Monitor implementation of the plan to insure adherence to planned 
uses. HUD's evaluation of compliance with the approved plan will be 
based on annual performance reports submitted by the local jurisdiction. 
The local jurisdiction must include in its annual report a documented 
statement of progress made in meeting the equal opportunity performance 
standards. In reviewing, the local government's annual report, HUD 
can ask for the following: 


a) Criteria designed to promote equal opportunity objectives in 
selecting sites for public facilities; 


b) Programs used to increase participation by lower income 
minorities in activities funded under the legislation; 


c) Actions taken to promote equal employment opportunities; 


d) Actions taken to encourage development and enforcement of fair 
housing laws; 


e) Actions taken to prevent discrimination in housing and related 
facilities developed and operated with assistance under the legislation; 


f) Actions taken to prevent discriminatory lending practices for 
residential property and related facilities; 


g) Actions taken to insure that all land use and development programs 
funded under the legislation provide increased housing opportunities 
throughout the planning area for minorities and persons of low and moderate 

ncome ; 


h) Site selection policies adopted to promote equal opportunities 
in housing; 


i) Racial, ethnic and gender data showing the extent to which 
minorities have participated in, or benefited from, programs receiving 
funds under the Act. The jurisdiction must retain such records for a 
period of three years. 


Insist that the jurisdiction include the above information in its 
annual performance report without waiting to see whether HUD will request 
it. HUD will review the recipient's performance before approving the 
succeeding year's application for a grant. Monitor the performance of the 
local government to insure that it is meeting equal opportunity standards. 
Identify weaknesses in implementation which can be corrected, and alert 
HUD about non-compliance wherever it occurs. 
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V. WHAT FAIR HOUSING ADVOCATES SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SUBSIDIZED HOUSING 
PROGRAMS 


The new Act relies almost completely on a single form of housing 


subsidy--housing assistance payments (basically rent supplements or 
housing allowances). 


Fair housing advocates will be focusing their attention on the 
housing assistance plan, made a mandatory part of the application for 
federal funds under the Housing and Community Development Act of 1974. 
The housing plan should benefit from close coordination with improvement 
proposals under the community development plan. Such coordination is 
essential for contribution to satisfying the housing needs of local and 
potential residents of low or moderate income. But, above all, the housing 
provisions should affirmatively expand the opportunities of racial minori- 
ties to live in decent housing in a neighborhood of their choice. 


The more fair housing advocates, the better able will they be to 
know about the availability and adaptability of the various housing 
subsidy programs to advance equal opportunity. Though these programs 
involve some technical aspects not necessary for you to learn, it is 
important to have at least a working familiarity with the various programs 
in order to assess their usefulness in given situations. 


1. What housing subsidy programs are available in the new Act? 


a) There is virtually complete reliance on a single form of housing 
subsidy--housing assistance payments (a form of housing allowance or 
rent supplement) commonly referred to as the "Section 8 program." Almost 
nine-tenths of the money authorized for housing subsidies is committed to 
the Section 8 program: of $1.255 billion all but some $150 million (set 
aside for housing authorities). 


b) Of this $150 million about half is available for traditional 
public housing, much of it to be used to rehabilitate and modernize existing 
projects. 


c) The elderly housing program (Section 202, adopted in 1959) has 
also been extended, with an appropriation of $200 million. 


d) The single-family home purchase program (Section 235), under 
which subsidies reduced mortgage rätes to as little as 1%, was reenacted, 


but no new funds were authorized. However, funds previously appropriated 
and impounded since January 1973 remain available. 


e) The multi-family mortgage subsidy program (Section 236) also 
has been extended, with an additional authorization of $75 million. It 
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also has a balance of unused funds that were impounded in January 1973. 


f) The rent supplement program of 1965 (Section 101) also was 
extended without funding. It also has funds impounded since January 1973. 


2. What happened to the impounded housing funds appropriated for previous 
programs? 


Nearly $400 million appropriated for Sections 235, 236 and 101 has 
been impounded since January 1973 by HUD. The new Act lets HUD use these 
programs at its discretion. To date HUD has vowed to use neither these 
programs nor the impounded money on the grounds that the programs are 
wasteful and unnecessary. (Despite abuses stemming largely from poor 
administration, more housing was provided for low and moderate income 
persons between 1968, when Sections 235 and 236 were enacted, and 1973 
than in any previous five years of federal housing programs.) HUD contends 
that the Section 8 program is adaptable to any area's housing needs. 


3. Should communities rely on Section 8 funding to meet local housing needs? 


Though Section 8 is a new program that has evoked widespread skepticism 
about its workablility, there is little alternative but to try to use it. 
Where Section 8 is inadequate, local applicants should supplement it with 
the old programs (235, 236 and 101). Despite HUD's aversion to the use 
of these programs, Congress intended that théy be used when and where needed. 28 


4. How will Section 8 housing work? 


Federal funds will subsidize rents of eligible households by paying 
the difference between rent charged by owner and rent paid by tenant (15% 
to 25% of the tenant's income).29 HUD will publish fair market rent 
schedules for each housing market area in the nation. These are the maximum 
rents for dwelling units to be elgible for the program. 


5. What kinds of dwelling units will be provided under the Section 8 
program? 


Existing units, rehabilitated units and newly-built units are included. 
HUD makes a long-term commitment for newly-built or substantially rehabi- 
litated units in the form of contracts committing federal rent subsidies. 
Separate rent schedules will be provided for new or substantially rehabi- 
litated units and existing units. 


6. Who is eligible to occupy Section 8 units? 


Families earning less than 80% of the current median income for 
families in a metropolitan area (SMSA). Those between 50% and 80% 
are designated as "moderate" income families; those under 50%, as "low" 
income. 
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A sampling of four metropolitan areas shows the following dollar 
limits for a family of four: 


AREA MEDIAN INCOME * MODERATE (80%) LOW (50%) 
Washington $ 12,341 $ 9,872 $ 6,170 
Boston $ 15,834 $ 12,667 $ 7,917 
Atlanta $ 12,940 $ 10,320 $ 6,470 
Chicago $ 14,436 $ 11,548 $ 7,218 


* 1974 estimates by NCDH based on U.S. Census for 1970 


7. How will Section 8 funds be allocated between low and moderate income 
households? LKT HIKI prea 


The Act allocates 30% of the Section 8 funds to low income occupants. 
In the rent-up of newly constructed and substantially rehabilitated units 
the owner must lease 30% of the units to low income tenants, and exercise 
his best efforts thereafter to maintain this low income rate.30 Public 
housing agencies must do the same for existing units. 


8. Will Section 8 units be confined to specific parts of assisted projects? 


No. The Act states among its objectives "the reduction of the 
isolation of income groups within communities and geographical areas" and 
the "spatial dgconcentratton of housing opportunities for persons of 
lower income." The intent of the legislation is a random mix of 
assisted and non-assisted units in each building. 


9. What provisions are there for above-average size families in Section 8 
units? 


It is the intent of the new Act to increase the supply of rental 
units with three or more bedrooms. At least 20% of all Section 8 
funds must be used for such units. HUD will give preference to proposed 
units having a "substantial proportion of three or more bedroom units." 
This percentage is not required in each project. However, each HUD area 
office must select projects which in the aggregate will achieve the goal 
of providing 20% of all assisted units for households needing three or more 
bedrooms. 


10. How are housing funds allocated to the various local areas and 
communities? 


The new Act provides that funds for all housing subsidy programs shall 
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be allocated according to a needs formula based on population, poverty, 
overcrowded and Subs tapgard units, vacancy rates and other objectively 
measurable conditions. Though all housing programs are subject to 
this fund distribution formula, HUD's reluctance to implement other 
programs is likely to make the allocation formula meaningful in 
practice only for Section 8 funds. 


11. How are Section 8 funds made available? 


HUD's central office will allocate funds to HUD field offices and 
designate them for use either in metropolitan (75-80%) or non-metro- 
politan (20-25%) areas. Each field office will determine the number 
and types of units to be available in each such area for new construction, 
substantial rehabilitation and existing housing. State housing agencies 
may apply to the appropriate HUD field office(s) for a specific "set 
aside." The balance is available upgp application to field offices by 
PHAs or private owners or builders. 


12. What are the local approval requirements for Section 8 and other 
housing assistance programs? 


Within 10 days of receiving an application, HUD must notify the 
local governmental unit in which the proposed housing is to be located 
and give it 30 days to comment on the proposed project. Certain categories 
of application are excepted from this rule: (a) those for less than 12 
units in a project or development; (b) those for units in a federally- 
approved new community, and (c) those for state-assisted housing in local 
jurisdictions that have not gone on record in advance by a statement in 
the local housing assistance plan to exclude state-assisted housing. 


Jurisdictions with approved housing assistance plans must restrict 
their comments on a proposal to its consistency with the adopted local 
housing plan. HUD may overrule local objections and approve an application 
for housing assistance if it finds such housing consistent with local plans. 
If it does, it must give written reasons to the local jurisdiction. If 
HUD sustains a jurisdicition's objections, it must give written reasons to 
the applicant. 


If the proposed project is within a jurisdiction which does not 
have an adopted housing assistance plan, HUD's decision to approve 
or disapprove the application will be based on a determination of the 
need for assisted housing, existence of adequate supporting facilities 
(streets, sewers, schools, etc.) and compatibility with state housing 
plans. The local jurisdiction has the right to file wath HUD comments 
and information relating to the proposed application. 


13. What effect do local zoning laws have on HUD's commitment to assist 
a proposed project? 


The applicant is required to demonstrate that proposed construction 
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is permissible under the applicable zoning, building and housing codes, 
ordinances or regulations. Where zoning changes are necessary, the 
applicant must submit evidence that they will be made before final 
certification by HUD.? 


14. How are Section 8 renta] subsidies available for existing units? 


Only (local or state) public housing agencies (PHAs) may apply 
to HUD field offices for Section 8 funds for rental subsidies (kngyn as 
housing assistance payments) and related administrative expenses. 
Upon completion with funding agreement with HUD, the PHA must notify 
everyone on its public hearing waiting lists that they may apply for 
Section 8 housing without jeopardizing their place on the waiting list. 38 


Prospective tenants of Section 8 units must apply to the PHA for 
certificates of participation which are valid for 60 days. Certificate 
holders are required to find their own housing units within HUD's fair 
market rent schedules. This is HUD's "finders-keepers" policy which 
exempts the PHA from its traditional role in the leased housing program 
of finding, renting and subleasing units to eligible families. 


15. What roles can LOCAL PHAs play in the Section 8 program? 


a) Construct housing: PHAs can be builders for housing for Section 8 
subsidized tenants. Unlike the conventional public housing program, 
Section 8 provides only rent subsidies; it does not provide federal under- 
writing of PHA bonds for construction funds. The PHA must secure its 
construction money from non-federal sources such as state housing agencies, 
county government or its own bonds backed by the faith and credit of its 
municipality. Projects constructed with the assistance of loans or loan 
guarantees from state or local public housing agencies are eligible for 
40-year contracts as compared to the 20-year maximum for projects under- 
written by non-governmental institutions. 


b) List vacancies in housing eligible for Section 8 leasing for 
referral and guidance of eligible apartment seekers. 


c) Make names of eligible homeseekers available to private owners 
of housing with approved Section 8 units. 


d) Counsel homeseekers: PHAs can provide skilled housing counselors 
who can inform and advise eligible homeseekers of their rights and options 
in the market. 


e) Act on behalf of private builders in applying for HUD housing 
assistance contracts for proposed rehabilitation or new construction 
of rental units. 


16. What will STATE public housin agencies do under the Section 8 program? 
State PHAs are eligible for Section 8 funds under the same conditions 


as local PHAs, except that HUD may set aside a specific amount of money 
for the exclusive use of state housing agencies which request it. 
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The new Act reflects the long-term strategy of the Nixon-Ford 
Administrations in favoring state assumption of the funding role for 
housing construction that the federal government has played in the 
past. HUD has encouraged the creation of state housing agencies to 
fund construction with monies raised through state bond issues for 
housing. 


Though more than half of the states now have housing agencies, 
these vary considerably in their powers, procedures and activities. 
State funds to assist construction is viewed by HUD as a preferred 
substitute for such federal programs as 235 and 236. State construction 
loans and mortgages are seen as a means of facilitating the building 
of housing for total or partial occupancy by tenants whose rents are 
subsidized by federal funds through Section 8. 


17. Will HUD enter into direct contracts with private owners cr builders for 
Section 8 subsidies? 


Owners or builders can apply directly to a HUD field office to get 
HUD commitment on housing assistance payments under Section 8 for a 
given number of dwelling units in newly constructed or substantially 
rehabilitated buildings. Direct application for Section 8 occupancy in 
existing buildings is limited to areas without a functioning public 
housing agency. 


18. How do owners or builders make new or substantially rehabilitated units 
eligible for occupancy by Section 8 tenants? 


Owners or builders have the option of applying for leasing contracts 
to (a) local housing authcrities, (b) state housing agencies (where they 
exist), or (c) directly to HUD. The application offers specific units to 
be made available to eligible low or moderate income households on the 
basis of a contract which guarantees that the builder will receive federal 
funds to pay the difference between market rent and 15% to 25% of tenants' 
income. 


19. What conditions must an owner of newly constructed or substantial] 

rehabilitated housing meet to receive a commitment for Section 8 antes 739 
a) He must have building sites, financing capability and cost 

estimates that show operational feasibility under HUD's fair market rents. 


b) He must have a site and design plan that meets HUD Minimum 
Property Standards (in the case of mobile homes, the American National 
Standards). 


c) The location of the proposed housing must conform (a) to the 
local housing assistance plan (where existent) and (b) to HUD's Site 
and Neighborhood Selection Standards. 


d) An affirmative marketing plan must be filed with HUD's field 
office. 
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e) Builders applying for a leasing contract that is closest to 
an optimum of 20% of the dwelling units in the project occupied by 
Section 8 tenants receive the highest priority (except in projects 
with less than a total of 50 units and projects for the elderly or 
handicapped). 


19. What incentives does Section 8 contain for the private owner_of 
newly constructed or substantially rehabilitated units? 

A builder may use a HUD contract to provide, housing assistance 
payments as security for any loan or obligation. Vacancies during 
rent-up and subsequent to it are compensated by HUD at a ratio equaling 


80% of the contract rent for a vacancy period of not more than 60 days; 
provided that the owner takes all feasible actions to obtain tenants. 


20 What measures can local government take to induce builders to 
construct units for Section 8 occupancy 

A number of jurisdictions ranging from small suburban towns to the 
City of Los Angeles have adopted ordinances (usually under zoning authority) 
requiring builders to include a certain percentage of units for low 
and moderate income households at below-market rents or offering builders 
the option of so doing in return for increased density in land use. So- 
called "housing density bonuses" take many forms. Where HUD's fair market 
rent schedules are high enough to meet a builder's, there is no need to 
offer him higher densities as an incentive since a Section 8 tenant pays 
the same rent (with the assistance of federal subsidy) as any other tenant 
for a similar unit in a project. Where HUD's fair market rent schedules 
are below the builder's, the density bonys inducement can make additional 
units available for Section 8 occupancy. 
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APPENDIX A 
The A - 95 Review Process 


The A-95 Project Notification and Review System (PNRS) gives 
affected state, regional and local agencies the opportunity for advance 
review of, and comment on, applications for federal financial assistance. 
Its purpose is to facilitate intergovernmental coordination of federal 
funding and to assure the consistency of proposed programs with federal, 
state and local requirements by permitting affected governmental entities 
to comment on potentially adverse or beneficial effects of proposed 
projects. PNRS was established in 1969, pursuant to federal legislation, 
by the Office of Management and Bidget. OMB's Circular A-95 sets forth 
the regulations. 


Civil Rights Groups can Participate in A-95 Reviews 


Circular A-95 was amended in March 1972 to give state and local 
civil rights enforcement agencies the opportunity to comment on the civil 
rights implications of proposals for federal funding. Circular A-95 was 
further amended in November 1973 to extend the same review rights to all 
public civil rights agencies (such as local human rights commissions) 
including those that lack enforcement powers. (Non-governmental civil 
rights organizations can affect the review process indirectly, through a 
governmental civil rights agency.) The amendment states that one of the 
purposes of PNRS is to "provide public agencies charged with enforcing 
and furthering the objectives of state and local civil rights laws with 
the opportunity of participating in the review process." 


Coordination of the A-95 Process in each Area 


In each area the A-95 review process is coordinated by "clearinghouses." 
These are multi-jurisdictional agencies which operate in coordination 
with the cities and counties of a state or region. There are three types 
of clearinghouses. State clearinghouses, designated as such by the 
governor, are state agencies with comprehensive planning capacity. Regional 
clearinghouses, also designated by the governor, are multi-jurisdictional 
agencies in non-metropolitan areas. Metropolitan clearinghouses are 
metropolitan area-wide agencies designated as such by OMB. 


How the A-95 Review Process Reviews Community Development Projects 


The review process proceeds as follows: 


a) instruction to potential applicant for federal funds require prior 
notification to clearinghouses of proposed projects; 


b) applicant submits description of proposed project to clearing- 
fiouses, initiating a 30-day notification phase during which state clearing- 
houses notify state agencies which might be affected by the proposed project, 
and metropolitan and regional clearinghouses notify local agencies; 


c) if clearinghouses or state and local agencies (the latter two 
communicate with applicants through clearinghouses) desire to confer with 
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applicant to resolve conflicts between proposed project and other projects 
or adopted plans, a clearinghouse transmits notice of such intent within 
30 days of initial submission of application; 


d) if conferring does not resolve conflicts, clearinghouse serves 
notice that application is open to filing written comments for additional 
period of 30 days; 


e) comments of clearinghouses and/or other state and federal agencies 
are submitted to applicant; 


f) applicant submits application, with all comments attached, to 
federal funding agency; 


g) federal agency considers application and attached comments and, 
after making its decision on funding, informs clearinghouse of the action 
taken. 


Housing and Community Development Act shortens A-95 Time Limit for Block 
Grant Reviews 


The new Act requires all applications for community block grants 
to follow the above procedure with the exception that the total review period 
will take 45 days instead of 60 days. This will be accomplished by combining 
the notification and comment phases of the process into a single 45-day 
review period. 


How the A-95 Process Reviews Requests for Federal Housing Assistance 


Applications of private builders, local housing authorities or state 
housing agencies for assistance under any of the federal housing programs 
(Sections 8, 235, 236, etc.) are subject to A-95 review (unless below 
minimum number of units). However, such applications are not submitted 
to clearinghouses prior to submission to the federal funding agency (HUD, 
Veterans Administration or Farmers Home Administration). 


The federal housing agencies are required to transmit applications 
for housing assistance to the clearinghouses which, together with other 
affected governmental jurisdictions and/or functional agencies, have 30 
days for filing comments. Approval of application by the federal funding 
agency must await completion of A-95 review and comment process for this 
period. 


Minimum Number of Units 


In metropolitan areas all proposals for federally assisted or insured 
housing involving single family subdivisions of 25 or more lots, and 
multi-family projects with 50 or more units, are subject to reviews. In 
rural areas, A-95 reviews are required for single family subdivisions 
of 10 or more units and multi-family units of 25 or more units. 
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Although OMB Circular A-95 requires reviews only for housing 
assistance to new construction, the new Act makes all Section 8 
proposals, including substantially rehabilitated and existing units 
subject to A-95 reviews. The new Act also gives clearinghouses and other 
affected agencies 34 days (instead of 30) from receipt of notice of 
application to submit comments. 
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APPENDIX B 


The 701 Comprehensive Planning Process 


Section 701, first enacted in 1954, provides federal financial 
assistance for comprehensive planning programs carried out by state, 
area-wide and local public agencies. Under the Housing and Community 
Development Act of 1974, eligibility for 701 funds directly from HUD 
is limited to states, municipalities with more than 50,000 population, 
urban counties and area-wide agencies in metropolitan areas which 
function as A-95 clearinghouses. Municipalities with less than 50,000 
population may receive 701 funds through their respective state 
governments. The new Act authorizes $280 million for 701 purposes 
during fiscal years 1975 and 1976. The federal share can not exceed 
2/3 of the estimated cost of the work for which a 701 grant is made. 
Section 701 has always stressed area-wide planning. The inclusion of 
a "housing element" in local plans prepared with 701 money has been 
mandatory since 1968. The new Act has added a "land use element" as 
a mandatory requirement. 


Area-wide planning with 701 funds is called for in the legislation, 
which defines appropriate jurisdictions as those having common or related 
problems. The Secretary of HUD is required to encourage cooperation in 
preparing and carrying out plans among all related jurisdictions, public 
agencies, and other parties in order to achieve coordinated area-wide 
development. 


The housing element must take into account "all available evidence 
of the assumptions and statistical bases upon which the projection of 
zoning, community facilities and population growth is based, so that the 
housing needs of both the region and the local communities studied in 
planning will be adequately covered in terms of existing and prospective 
population growth. 


The newly required land use element must include studies, criteria, 
standards and implementing procedures for effectively guiding and 
controlling locational decisions about growth. It must contain general 
plans with respect to the pattern and intensity of land use for residential, 
commercial, industrial and other activities. The land use element is to 
serve as a guide for governmental policies and activities. 


As of August 1977, 701 funds will be cut off for jurisdictions, 
both local and regional, which fail to include land use and housing 
elements in their comprehensive planning programs. Since land use and 
housing elements must be coordinated within the planning process, 
housing allocation plans become an essential basis for the allocation of 
land for residential uses. 


The requirement that 701-funded planning should be considered with 
stated national growth policy means that, perforce, those regional or 
area-wide housing allocation plans which conform to stated national 
growth policy become a mandatory framework for local community 
development and housing assistance planning carried out with 701 money. 
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APPENDIX C 


Eligibility for Block Grants 


I. Entitlement Grants 


The following categories of local governments are eligible for 
entitlement grants: 


(1) Central cities of a Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area 
or municipalities over 50,000 in population (referred to as metro- 
politan cities). 


(2) Urban county--any metropolitan area county with 200,000 
population or more in its unincorporated areas which is authorized 
by state to undertake essential housing and community development 
activities may still qualify. as urban counties. They may do so by 
entering cooperative agreements with incorporated municipalities 
to assist them in undertaking housing and community development 
activities. If the population covered by such agreements exceeds 
200,000, county qualifies as an “urban county." 


(3) "Hold-harmless" jurisdictions--entitlement jurisdictions 
and other governmental units that received federal development funds 
during fiscal 1968-72 for such programs as urban renewal, basic water 
and sewer, code enforcement, open space land, neighborhood development 
or model cities programs. 


II. Discretionary Grants 


The only gualification is that receipient jurisdictions be general 
purpose governments (municipalities, counties or states) with authority 
to engage in community development and housing assistance. 
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APPENDIX D 


Basis for Allocation of Community 
Development Funds 


Funds authorized for distribution to local jurisdictions for 
community development are divided between those set aside as Specified 
entitlements based on formula and the balance to be awarded at HUD's 
discretion. These categories are further divided between the metro- 
politan area's share (80%) and that of non-metropolitan areas (20%), 
(with the exception of certain of the discretionary categories which 
are free of locational limitations). 


I. Entitlement Funds 


Formulas govern the allocation of funds to those local juris- 
dictions entitled to have specified amounts set aside for them. 
(Eligibility for entitlement is defined in Appendix A.) The formulas 
are as follows: 


(1) Central cities, municipalities over 50,000 population and 
urban counties are allocated amounts based on number of inhabitants, 
overcrowded housing units and poverty level households (counted twice) 
within the jurisdiction. 


(2) Jurisdictions "held harmless" are eligible to receive a grant 
equal to the average received in categorical grants during fiscal years 
1968-72. This is calculated by adding three separate categories of 
past funding: 


a. average annual grants received for urban renewal, neighborhood 
facilities, open space land, and basic water and sewer; 


b. average annual amount of money received for model cities programs 
up to June 30, 1972, and 


c. average annual grants for Neighborhood Development Programs where 
under Title I of 1949 Housing Act (urban renewal) and initiated in 
fiscal 1973. 


(Citizens in "hold harmless" communities should ask for a breakdown of 

the local allocation on the basis of the above categories of previous 
funding. Though the formula is designed to take into account a local juris- 
diction's capability of continuing previously initiated programs, the new 
Act does not require continuation of long-range programs simply because 
they are “in the pipeline." Their merits should be weighted against 

other needed improvements.) E 


II. Discretionary Funds 


Within each state, the balance of funds after meeting entitlement 
allocations together with funds specifically appropriated for special 
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purposes is available for distribution to applicants at HUD's 
discretion as to amount and conditions for its use. Discretionary 
funds are in these categories: (A) metropolitan and non-metropolitan 
balances; (B) reallocated funds; (C) transitional, or urgent needs, 
funds, and (D) the Secretary's Fund. 


A. Metropolitan and Non-Metropolitan Balances 


The balance of funds in the metropolitan areas of a state are 
available for use by non-entitlement jurisdictions in those metro- 
politan areas. The balance of funds in the rest of the state (i.e. 
non-metropolitan) are available to non-entitlement jurisdictions in 
the non-metropolitan portion. An additional $50 million is available 
for each of the fiscal years 1975 and 1976 to discretionary jurisdictions 
in metropolitan areas on the basis of the formula used to allocate 
entitlement funds (population, overcrowding, etc.). 


Jurisdictions may apply for fiscal 1975 funds individually or by 
multi-jurisdictional application. Pre-applications, in the form of 
letters of intent, are submitted to the appropriate HUD area office 
between January 1 and March 1. HUD will review the application and 
advise each applicant of its chances of funding based on HUD's opinion 
of the proposed project and availability of funds for the fiscal year. 
Without regard to HUD's response to pre-application, all applicants may 
submit regular applications. These are due between March 15 and May 15 
for fiscal 1975. 


In each area, funding priority is to be given to proposed activities 
related to overcrowded housing, the extent of poverty, and other urgent 
community development needs. Rapidly growing areas or areas experiencing 
rapid decrease in population or employment due to national policy 
decisions will receive second level priority. All grants will be for one 
year, with no guarantee of subsequent additional funding. 


B. Reallocated Funds 


Money specifically set aside for use by entitlement jurisdictions, 
but not applied for by April 15 deadline, or funds disapproved as a 
result of HUD's application review or program monitoring will be reallocated 
for discretionary use by the Secretary of HUD. States and metropolitan 
cities, urban counties, and all other general purpose governments may 
qualify for these funds. Grants made under this provision are not 
subject to any formula. However, Secretary must give priority in re- 
assigning unused metropolitan area funds within the same state. 


C. Urgent Needs Fund 


Urgent needs funds, or transitional funds, are available to units of 
general purpose government with urgent community development needs which 
cannot be met through the entitlement or hold harmiess allocation formula. 
$50 million for fiscal years 1975 and 1976 and $100 million annually 
thereafter is available for this purpose. All units of general local 
government are eligible to apply for these funds. HUD will give them 
to select eligible applicants who are not receiving sufficient community 
development funds to complete previously approved urban renewal, model 
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cities or categorical programs. Fiscal 1975 applications must be 
received by the appropriate area office between January 1 and May 15. 


D. Secretary's Fund 


The Secretary's Fund is 2% of the total community development 
funds appropriated, minus the urgent needs funds. The Secretary may 
use this money for new communities, area-wide projects, innovative 
projects, federally recognized disasters, and to correct inequities 
resulting from the allocation provisions of the legislation. 


Proposals for innovative and area-wide projects are subject to 
the same deadlines for pre-application and full applications as 
proposals for metropolitan discretionary balances. HUD will give 
priority to applications for innovative projects it deems of national 
significance. For fiscal 1975, proposals for energy conservation, 
neighborhood preservation, or to increase public service productivity 
will receive preference. (Regulations giving funding priorities 
for area-wide projects have not been released as of date of publication.) 


APPENDIX E 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF yin jo URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


FIELD OFFICE J 


REGION I 


Regional Administrator 
James J. Barry 

Rm. 800. John F. Kennedy 
Federal Building 

Boston, Massachusetts 02203 

Tel. (617) 223-4066 


AREA OFFICES 


CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD 06105 

G39 Asylum Avenue 

Tel. (203) 244-3638 

AREA DIRECTOR - Lawrence L. Thompson 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 02114 

Bulfinch Build:ng 

15 New Chardon Street 

Tel. (617) 223-4111 

AREA DIRECTOR - M. Daniel Richardson, Jr. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE,-MANCHESTER 03101 
Davison Building 

1230 Eim Street 

Tel. 1603) 669-7631 

AREA DIRECTOR - Creeley S. Buchanan 


INSURING OFFICES 


MAINE, BANGOR 04401 

Federal Building and Post Office 

tarlow Street 

Post Office Box 1357 

FTS Tel. (207) 942-8341 

Commercial Number: 942-8271 
DIRECTOR - George N. McMahon (Acting) 


RKODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE 02903 
330 Post Office Annex 

Tel. (401) 528-4351 

DIRECTOR - Robert P. Champagne (Acting) 


VERMONT, BURLINGTON 05401 
Federal Building 

Elmwood Avenue 

Post Office Box 929 

FTS Tel. (802) 862-6274 
Commercial Number: 862-6501 
DIRECTOR - Leslie E. Snow 


REGION II 


Regional Administrator 

S. William Green 
26 Federal Plaza, Room 3541 
New York, New York 10007 
Tel. (212) 264-8068 


AREA OFFICES 


NEW JERSEY, CAMDEN 08103 

The Parkade Building 

519 Federal Street 

FTS Tel. (609) 963-2301 

Commercial Number: 963-2541 

AREA DIRECTOR - Dexter W. Rigsbee (Acting) 


NEW JERSEY, NEWARK 07102 
Gateway 1 Building 

Raymond Plaza 

Tel. (201) 645-3010 

AREA DIRECTOR - James P. Sweeney 


NEW YORK, BUFFALO 14202 
Sa Building 
560 Main Street 
Tel. (716) 842-3510 
AREA DIRECTOR - Frank D. Cerabone 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10019 
666 Fifih Avenue 
Tel. (212) 974-6600 
AREA DIRECTOR - 
Joseph D. Monticciolo (Acting) 


HUD-788 (5-74) Previous edition is obsolete 
HUD Office of General Services 


COMMONWEALTH AREA OFFICE 


PUERTO RICO, SAN JUAN 00936 
255 Ponce ce Leon Avenue 
Hato Rey, Puerto Rico 
Mailing Address 
G Post Office Box 3869 
San Juan, Puerto Rico 
FTS Tel. (Dial 202-967-1221 - ask 
operator for 622-0201); from 
Washington, D.C. - dial Code 106 - 
ask operator for 622-0201) 
Commercial Number: 609-765-0404 
AREA ADMINISTRATOR - 
Jose E. Feores Silva (Acting) 


INSURING OFFICES 


NEW YORK, ALBANY 12206 
Westgate North 

30 Russell Road 

Tel. (518) 472-3567 
DIRECTOR - Robert J. Wolf 


REGION (H 


Regional Administrator 
Theodore R. Robb 

Curtis Building 

6th and Walnut Streets 

Philadeiphia, Pennsylvania 19106 

Tel. (215) 597-2560 


AREA OFFICES 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

WASHINGTON 20009 

Universal North Buiiding 

1875 Connecticut Ave. N.W. 

Tel. (202) 382-4855 

AREA DIRECTOR - Harry W. Stalier Acting) 


MARYLAND, BALTIMORE 21201 
Two Hopkins Plaza 
Mercantile Bank and Trust 3uilding 
Tel. (301) 962-2121 
AREA DIRECTOR - Allen T. Clapp 


PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 19106 
Curtis Building 

625 Walnut Street 

Tel. (215) 597-2665 

AREA DIRECTOR - Douglas E. Chaffin (Acting) 


PENNSYLVANIA, PITTSBURGH 15212 
Two Allegheny Center 

Tel. (412) 644-2802 

AREA DIRECTOR - Charles J. Lieberth 


VIRGINIA, RICHMOND 23219 

701 East Franklin Street 

Tel. (804) 782-2721 

AREA DIRECTOR - Carroll A. Mason 


INSURING OFFICES 


DELAWARE, WILMINGTON 19301 
Farmers Bank Building, 14th Floor 

919 Market Street 

FTS Tel. (302) 571-6330. 

DIRECTOR - Henry McC. Winchester, Jr. 


WEST VIRGINIA, CHARLESTON 25330 
New Federal Building 

£00 Quarrier Street 

Post Office Box 2948 

FTS Tel. (304) 343-1321 

Commercial Number: 343-6181 
DIRECTOR - Fred Payne, Jr. (Acting) 


SPECIAL RECOVERY OFFICE 


SCRANTON, PENNSYLVANIA 18503 
Lackawanna County Building 

Spruce and Adams Avenue 

Tel. 717-344-7333 

DIRECTOR - James D. Corbin 


if SWRISDICT 


KIA 
IONS 


REGION IV 


Regional Administrator 

E. Lamar Seals 
Room 211, Pershing Point Plaza 
1371 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30309 
Tel. (404) 526-5585 


AREA OFFICES 


ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM 35233 
Daniel Building 

15 South 20:n Street 

Tel. (205) 325-5264 

AREA DIRECTOR - Jon Will Pitts 


FLORIDA, JACKSONVILLE 32204 
Peninsular Plaza 

561 Riverside Avenue 

Tel. (904) 791-2626 

AREA DIRECTOR - Forrest W. Howell 


GEORGIA, ATLANTA 30303 
Peachtree Center Building 
230 Peachtree Street, N.W. 
Tel. (404) 526-4576 
AREA DIRECTOR - 
Wiltiam A. Hartman, Jr. (Acting) 


KENTUCKY, LOUISVILLE 40201 
Children’s Hospital Foundation Bldg. 
601 South Floyd Street 

Post Office Box 1044 

Tel. (502) 582-5251 

AREA DIRECTOR - Virgil G. Kinnaird 


MISSISSIPPI, JACKSON 39213 
101-C Third Floor Jackson Mall 

300 Woodrow Wilson Avenue, W. 
Tel. (601) 969-4703 

AREA DIRECTOR - James S. Roland 


NORTH CAROLINA, GREENSBORO 27408 
2309 West Cone Boulevard 

Northwest Plaza 

FTS Tel. (919) 275-9361 

Commercial Number: 275-9111 

AREA DIRECTOR - Richard B. Barnwell 


SOUTH CAROLINA, COLUMBIA 29202 

1801 Main Street 

Jefferson Square 

Tel. (803) 765-5591 

AREA DIRECTOR - Franklin H. Corley, Jr. (Acting) 


TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 37919 
One Northshore Building 

1111 Northshore Drive 

Tel. (615) 524-1222 

AREA DIRECTOR - Carroll G. Oakes 


INSURING OFFICES 


FLORIDA, CORAL GABLES 33134 
3001 Ponce de Leon Boulevard 

FTS Tel. (205) 350-6221 

Commercial Number: 445-2561 
DIRECTOR - Donald Wellington (Acting) 


FLORIDA, TAMPA 33679 
4224-28 Henderson Boulevard 
Post Office Box 18165 

Tel. (813) 228-2501 
DIRECTOR - K. Wayne Swiger 


TENNESSEE, MEMPHIS 38103 

28th Floor, 100 North Main Street 

Tel. (901) 534-3143 

DIRECTOR - Glynn G. Raby, Jr. (Acting) 


TENNESSEE, NASHVILLE 37203 
1717 Viest End Building 

Tel. (615) 749-5521 

DIRECTOR - George N. Gragson 


REGION V 


Regional Administrator 
George J. Vavoulis 
300 South Wacker Drive 
Cniceyd, iinoa Looe 

Tel. (312) 353-5680 


AREA OFFICES 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 60602 

17 North Dearborn Street 

Tel. (312) 253-7650 

AREA DIRECTOR - John L. Waner 


INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS 46205 
Willowbrook 5 Buriding 

4720 Kingsway Drive 

Tel. (317) 633-7123 

AREA DIRECTOR - James E. Armstrong 


MICHIGAN, DETROIT 42226 

Sth Floor, First National Building 

660 Woodward Avenue 

Tel. (313) 226-7900 

AREA DIRECTOR - John E. Kane (Acting) 


MINNESOTA, MINNEAPOLIS - ST PAUL 
Griggs-Midway Building 

1821 University Averue 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55104 

Tel. (612) 7254701 

AREA DIRECTOR - Thomas T. Feeney 


OHIO, COLUMBUS 43215 
60 East Main Street 
Tel. (614) 469-7345 


AREA DIRECTOR - Elmer C. Binford (Acting 


WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE 53203 
744 North 4th Street 
Tel. (414) 224-3223 


AREA DIRECTOR - Richard A. Kaiser (Acting 


INSURING OFFICES 


ILLINOIS, SPRINGFIELD 62704 
Lincoln Tower Plaza 

§24 South Second Street, Room 600 
Tel. (217) 525-4414 

DIRECTOR - Boyd O. Barton 


MICHIGAN, GRAND RAPIDS 49505 
Northbrook Building Number 11 

2922 Fuller Avenue, N.E. 

Tel. (616) 456-2225 

DIRECTOR - Verne R. Matson (Acting) 


OHIO, CINCINNATI 45202 
Federal Office Building 

§50 Main Street. Room 9009 
Tel. (513) 684-2894 
DIRECTOR - Charles Collins 11 


OHIO, CLEVELANO 44114 
777 Rockwell 

Tel. (216) 522-40€5 
DIRECTOR - Charles P. Lucas 


REGION VI 


Regional Administrator 
Richard L. Morgan 
Room 14C2, New Dallas Federal Building 
1100 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 75202 
Tel. (214) 749-7401 


AREA OFFICES 


ARKANSAS, LITTLE ROCK 72201 
Room 1490, Union National Plaza 
Tel. (501) 372-5401 

AREA DIRECTOR - Thomas E. Barber 


LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS 70113 
Plaza Tower 

1001 Howard Avenue 

Tel. (504) 527-2063 

AREA DIRECTOR - Thomas J. Armstrong 


OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY 73102 
301 North Hudson Street 

Tel. (405) 23144891 

AREA DIRECTOR - Robert H. Breeden 


TEXAS, DALLAS 75201 

2001*Bryen Tower, 4th Floor 

Tel. (214) 749-1601 

AREA DIRECTOR - Manuel Sanchez III 


TEXAS, SAN ANTONIO 78285 
Kallison Building 

410 South Main Avenue 

Post Office Box 9163 

FTS Tel. (512) 225.4685 
Commercial Number: 225-5511 
AREA DIRECTOR - Finnis E. Jolly 


INSURING OFFICES 


LOUISIANA, SHREVEPORT 71120 
New Federal Building 

500 Fannin, 6th Floor 

FTS Tel. (318) 425-€601 
Commercial Number: 425-1241 
DIRECTOR - Rudy Langford 


NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE 87110 
625 Truman Street, N.E. 

Tel. (505) 766-3251 

DIRECTOR - Luther G. Branham 


OKLAHOMA, TULSA 74152 
1708 Utica Square 

Post Office Box 4054 

Tel. (918) 581-7435 

DIRECTOR - Robert H. Gardner 


TEXAS, FORT WORTH 76102 

819 Taylor Street 

Room 13401 Federal Building 

Tel. (817) 334-3233 

DIRECTOR - Richard M. Hazlewood 


TEXAS, HOUSTON 77046 

Two Greenway Plaza East, Suite 200 
Tel. (713) 226-4335 

DIRECTOR - William A. Painter 


TEXAS, LUBBOCK 79408 

Courthouse and Federal Office Building 
1205 Texas Avenue 

Post Office Box 1647 

Tel. (805) 762-7265 

DIRECTOR - Don D. Earney 


REGION VII 


Regional Administrator 
Elmer E. Smith 
Federal Office Building, Room 300 
911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64106 
Tel. (816) 374-2661 


AREA OFFICES 


KANSAS, KANSAS CITY 66101 

Two Gateway Center 

4th and State Streets 

Tel. (816) 3744355 

AREA DIRECTOR - William R. Southerland 


MISSOURI, ST. LOUIS 63101 

210 North 12th Street 

Tel. 1314) 622-4761 

AREA DIRECTOR - Elmo O. Turner 


NEBRASKA, OMAHA 68106 
Univac Building 

7100 Viest Center Road 

Tel. (402) 221-9301 

AREA DIRECTOR - Guy J. Birch 


INSURING OFFICES 


IOWA, DES MOINES 50309 
210 Walnut Street , 

Room 259 Federal Building 
Tel. (515) 2644512 
DIRECTOR - Nate Ruben 
KANSAS, TOPEKA 66603 
700 Kansas Avenue 

Tel, (913) 234-3241 
DIRECTOR - Fred A. Mann 
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REGION VIII 


Regional Administrator 
Robert C. Rosenheim 

Federal Building 

1961 Stout Street 

Denver, Colorado 80202 

Tel. (303) 837-2741 


INSURING OFFICES 


COLORADO, DENVER 80202 
4th Floor, Title Building 

909 - 17th Street 

Tel. (303) 837-2441 
DIRECTOR - Joseph G. Wagner 


MONTANA, HELENA 59601 
616 Helena Avenue 
Tel. (406) 442-3237 
DIRECTOR - Orvin B. Fiare 


NORTH DAKOTA, FARGO 58102 
Federal Building 

653 - 2nd Avenue N. 

Post Office Box 2483 

Tel. (701) 237-5136 

DIRECTOR - Duane R. Liffrig 


SOUTH DAKOTA, SIOUX FALLS 57102 
119 Federal Building U.S. Courthouse 
400 S. Phillips Avenue 

FTS Tel. (605) 336-2223 

Commercial Number: 336-2980 
DIRECTOR - Rodger L. Rosenwald 


UTAH, SALT LAKE CITY 84111 
125 South State Street 

„Post Office Box 11009 

Tel. (801) 524-5237 

DIRECTOR - L.C. Romney 


WYOMING, CASPER 82601 

Federal Office Building 

100 East B Street 

Post Office Box 580 

„FTS Tel. (307) 265-3252 

Commercial Number: 265-5550 
DIRECTOR - Marshall F. Elliott (Acting) 


REGION IX 


Regional Administrator 
Robert H. Baida 
450 Golden Gate Avenue 
Post Office Box 36003 
San Francisco, California 94102 
Tel. (415) 556-4752 


AREA OFFICES 


CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 90057 
2500 Wilshire Boulevard 

Tel. (213) 688-5973 

AREA DIRECTOR - Roland E. Camfield 


CALIFORNIA, SAN FRANCISCO 94111 
1 Embarcadero Center 

Suite 1609 

Tel. (415) 556-2238 

AREA DIRECTOR - James H. Price 


INSURING OFFICES 


ARIZONA, PHOENIX 85002 

244 West Osborn Road 

Post Otfice Sox 13463 

FTS Tel. (602) 261-4434 
Commercial Number: 261-4435 
DIRECTOR - Donald J. Kar! (Acting) 


CALIFORNIA, SACRAMENTO 95809 
801 | Street 

Post Office Box 1978 

Tel. (916) 449-3471 

DIRECTOR - Richard D. Chamberlain 


CALIFORNIA, SAN DIEGO 92112 
110 West C Street 

Post Office Eox 2618 

Tel. (714) 293-5310 

DIRECTOR - Albert E. Johnson 


CALIFORNIA, SANTA ANA 92701 
1440 East First Street 

FTS Tel. (213) 826-2451 
Commercial Number: (714) 836-2451 
DIRECTOR - Robert L. Simpson 


HAWAII, HONOLULU 96813 

1000 Bishop Street, 10th Floor 

Post Office Box 3377 

FTS Tel. (Dial 415-556-0220 and ask 
Operator for 546-2126) 

Commercial Number: 546-2136 
DIRECTOR - Alvin K.H. Pana 


NEVADA, RENO 89505 

1050 Bible Way 

Post Office Box 4700 

Tel. (702) 784-5356 

DIRECTOR - Morley W. Griswold 


REGION X 


Regional Administrator 

James L. Young 
Arcade Plaza Building 
1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Washington 98101 
Tel. (206) 442.5415 


AREA OFFICES 


OREGON, PORTLAND 97204 

520 Southwest 6th Avenue 

Tel, (503) 221-2561 

AREA DIRECTOR - Russell H. Dawson 


WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 98101 

Arcade Piaza Building 

1321 Second Avenue 

Tel. (206) 442-7456 

AREA DIRECTOR - David W. Peyton (Acting) 


INSURING OFFICES 
ALASKA, ANCHORAGE 99501 
334 West 5th Avenue 
FTS Tel. (Dia! 206-442-0150 and ask 
operator for 265-4271) 
Commercial Number: (907) 272-5561 Ext. 791 
DIRECTOR - Roger A. Riddell 


IDAHO, BOISE 83707 

331 Idaho Street 

Post Office Box 32 

FTS Tel. (203) 342-2232 
Commercial Number: 342-2711 
DIRECTOR - Charles L. Holley, Jr. 


WASHINGTON, SPOKANE 99201 
West 920 Riverside Avenue 

Tel. (509) 456-2510 

DIRECTOR - E. Daryl Mabee 
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REFERENCE NOTES 


Notes on Sources: 


The Federal Register publishes proposed and final regulations 
and other legal notices of federal agencies. Issues are available 
at your library, federal building, or from Dockets Clerk, HUD, 
Washington, D.C. 20410. 


The Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 (Public Law 
93-383) and the Directory of the Recipients are available from the 
House Documents Room (U.S. Capitol Building, Washington, D.C.) You 
oy ig obtain copies more promptly through your Representative or 

enator. 


1. The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC) is an independent 
federal agency which was created by Title VII of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. EEOC is responsible for promoting equal 
employment opportunity through litigation and through the 
promotion of affirmative action programs by private employers, 
states and local governments. The Office of Federal Contract 
Compliance (OFCC) is part of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
OFCC is responsible for achieving non-discrimination in employ- 
ment by government contractors and subcontractors and in 
federally assisted construction programs. 


2. Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of 1966 
(42 USC 3302), Sec. 204; Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1968 (42 USC 4201). 


3. Information on relevant clearinghouses can be obtained from the local 
government, the Office of Management and Budget (Executive 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.) or the National Association 
of Regional Councils (1700 K St. NW, Washington, D.C. 20006). 


4. Federal Register, vol. 39, part 570.300 (c), p. 40143 (November 13,1974). 


5. NCDH contracted with the California Fair Employment Practice Commission 
to do A-95 reviews in the San Francisco region. See NCDH Bay 
Area Demonstration Project, "Civil Rights and A-95 Civil Rights 
Review Project," San Francisco: 1974. 


6. U.S. Housing and Community Development Act of 1974 (HCD Act), Public 
Law 93-83, Section 401 (c(2). 


7. Federal Register, vol. 39, part 570.306(b), p. 40145 (November 13, 1974). 
8. 42 USC 2000(d); 42 USC 3601(c). 


9. Local governments are permitted to-use up to 10% of the block grant 
for discretionary purposes not foreseen in the application. If 
the applicant government desires to deviate beyond the 10% limit, 
it must file an amended application. 


10. 
Pi 
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13. 
14. 


15. 


16. 
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19. 


20. 
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23. 


24. 


25. 
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HCD Act, Sec. 101 (c). 

HCD Act, Sec. 171 (c(5). 
HCD Act, Sec. 101 (d(2). 
HCD Act, Sec. 104 (a(1). 


For further information contact the Housing Council of the Niagara 
Frontier, 238 Main Street, Buffalo, N.Y. 14202, and the 
Leadership Council for Metropolitan Open Communities, 407 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 60605. 


Federal Register, vol. 39, part 1273.209 (a(7), p. 40676, (November 19, 
1974); Federal Register, vol. 39, part 1277.209 (a(8), p. 41070, 
(November 22, 1974). Affirmative Marketing Regulations are not 
applicable to proposals involving under five units. 


Copies available from Miami Valley Regional Planning Commission, 
333 West First Street, Dayton, Ohio 45402. 


U.S. Congress, 93 Cong., 2nd Session, Subcommittee of Housing of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. Compilation of the Housing 
and Community Development Act of 1974, "Joint Explanatory State- 
ment by the Managers of the Committee of Conference," p. 321. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1974. This statement 
represents the agreement of the Senate and House conferees on 
what the Act's language means and how it should be implemented. 
HUD Secretary James Lynn stated publicly on Aug. 22, 1974, that 
HUD would foster local use of counselors as if it were specifi- 
cally in the Act. 


Federal Register, vol. 39, part 570.303 (e(2), p. 40144, (November 13, 
1974). 

Federal Register,vol. 39, part 570.906 (b(6), p. 40150, (November 13, 

maa DE 

Federal Register, vol. 39, part 570.906 (b(2), p. 4043, (November 13, 

Teja] joista 

Federal Register, vol. 39, part 570.303, p. 40144, (November 13, 1974). 


Federal Register, vol. 39, part 570.303 (e(2), p. 40144, (November 13, 
Hn suma 


a vol. 39, part 570.900 (d(1), p. 40150, (November 13, 
1974). 


Federal Register, vol. 39, part 570.303 (c(2), (c(4)), p. 40144, 
(November 13, 1974). 


Federal Register, vol. 39, part 570.907 (f(2), p. 40151, (November 13, 
1974). 


26. 


2 


28. 


29. 
30. 


31. 
32; 


33. 
34. 


35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39; 


40. 


41. 


42. 
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Federal Register, vol. 39, part 570.906 (b(5), p. 40150, 
(November 13, 1974). 


Federal Register, vol. 39, parts 570.900 (c) and 570.906 (f), 
p. 40149, (November 13, 1974). 


U.S. Congress, 93 Cong., 2nd Session, Subcommittee on Housing 
of the Committee on Banking and Currency. Compilation of the 


Housing and Community Development Act of 1974. "Joint Explanatory 
Statement by the Managers of the Committee of Conference," 
pp. 322,325. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1974. 

HCD Act, sec. 8 (c(3). 

HCD T: 8 (c(7), part 1273.103 (s), Rpr (November 19, 
1974); Federal Register, part 1273.103 (s), p. 41066, 
(November 22, 19745. 

HCD Act, Sec. 101 (c(6). 


Federal Register, part 1273.208 (e(2), p. 40675, (November 19, 

1974); Federal Register, part 1273.208 (e(2), p. 41069, 
(November 22, 1974). 

HCD Act, Sec. 213 (d(1). 

Federal Register, vol. 39, parts 1273.201-203, p. 40673, (November 19, 
1974); parts 1277.201-203, p. 41067 (November 22, 1974); parts 
1275.201-203, p. 43185 (December 10, 1974); part 1278.104, 

p. 42755 (December 6, 1974). 

HCD Act, Sec. 213 (a-c). 


Federal Register, vol. 39, part 1273.209 (a(13), p. 40676, (November 19, 
ie N, ; 


Federal Register, vol. 39, part 1275.203, p. 43184,(December 10, 1974). 
Federal Register, vol. 39, part 1275.207, p. 43185, (December 10, 1974). 


Federal Register, vol. 39, part 1273.209, pp. 40675-76,(November 19, 1974); 
part 1277.209, p. 41069-70, (November 22, 1974). 


Federal Register, vol. 39, part 1273.103 (q), p. 40672, (November 19, 1974); 
part 1973-103 (q), p. 41066, (November 22, 1974). 


Federal Register, vol. 39, part 1273.103 (e), p. 40670, (November 19, 
1974); part 1273.103 (e), p. 41064, (November 22, 1974). 


Ernest Erber and John Prior, "The Trend in Housing Density Bonuses," 
Planning--The ASPO Magazine, 41 (November 1974), 14-17. 
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ADDITIONAL READINGS 


A-95 REVIEW PROCESS 


NCDH Bay Area Demonstration Project. Civil Rights and the A-95 Review 
Process. San Francisco: July 1973. 


Describes the A-95 review process as a potentially effective tool 
for promoting equal opportunity. 


NCDH Bay Area Demonstration Project. Civil Rights and A-95 Review 
Process: Comprehensive Evaluation concerning the San Francisco 
Bay Area A-95 Civi Rights Review Project. San Francisco: 
November 1974. 


Evaluates efforts of a pilot project which conducted A-95 civil rights 
impact reviews of proposals for federal funding. 


AFFIRMATIVE MARKETING 


Miami Valley Regional Planning Commission. An Affirmative Fair and 


Equal Housing Plan for the Miami Valley Region. Dayton: March 1974. 


A plan for establishing area-wide standrds for marketing assisted 
units to assure information and access on an equal basis; formulated 
by citizens organizations, government officials and housing industry 
representatives. 


National Neighbors. Racial Steering: the Dual Housina Market and 
Multiracial Neighborhoods. Philadelphia: June 1973. 


Describes the dual housing market, steering by brokers, and strategies 
for achieving a single open housing market. Relevant to Section 8 
housing. 


CITIZEN ACTION 


NCDH. Bay Area Demonstration Project. Home Free: New Vistas in Regional 
Housing. San Francisco; 1974. 


Documents efforts to promote effective citizen participation in. the 
regional planning process through workshops, regional coalitions with 
other groups committed to open housing, regional applicant pools for 
subsidized housing, and the A-95 review process. 


League of Women Voters. The Politiös of Change. Washington: 1972. 


Helps the concerned citizen understand forces that operate in the 
community and identify community goals and needs. 
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League of Women Voters. Anatomy of a Hearing. Washington: 1972. 


Helps individuals and groups present their cases effectively in public 
hearings. 


League of Women Voters. Getting It All Together: The Politics of Organizational 
Partnership. Washington: 1971. 


Pragmatic advice on how organizations representing different races, 
cultures and age groups can work together. 


EXCLUSIONARY ZONING 


NCDH. Fair Housing and Exclusionary Land Use. Washington: 1974. 
Summarizes recent court cases dealing with such issues as exclusionary 
zoning, restrictive building codes,site selection of federally assisted 
projects and controlled growth policies. 

HOUSING ALLOCATION PLANNING 


Economic: Consultants Organization. Housing Allocation: Criteria and 
Strategies. Syracuse: August 1974. 


An interesting guide which describes concepts of housing allocation 
as well as criteria used in formulating several allocation plans. 


NCDH. Housing Allocation Plans: A National Overview. NCDH Information 
Series #2. Washington: May 1974. 


Discusses emergence of housing allocation from a regional planning 
and equal opportunity point of view. 


Nenno, Mary K. Housing in Metropolitan Areas: Roles and Responsibilities 
of Five Key Actors. Washington: 1973. 
A HUD-funded study of the itelationship of comprehensive planning, 


community development and housing production at the metropolitan level. 


HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1974 


NCDH. How Will Equal Opportunity Fare under the New Federal Housing and 
Community Development Act? NCDH Information Series #3. Washington: 


October 1974. 


Analyses assets and liabiiities for equal opportunity under new 
legislation. 


HOUSING ASSISTANCE PLANNING 


Hamner, Greene, Siler Associates. The Housing Element for State, Regional 
and Local Planning Agencies. (2 Vols.) Washington: June 1971. 


A highly technical guide to sources and techniques for preparing a 
housing element. Volume I explains housing markets, including production, 
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delivery systems, building codes, filtering, and governmental 
intervention. Volume II describes sources and methods of analyzing 
the statistical data necessary to complete a housing element. 


National Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials. A Local 


Housing Assistance Plan. Washington: 1974. 


This report describes legislative requirements for housing assistance 
plan under 1974 Housing and Community Development Act. It discusses 
techniques for documenting existing conditions, determining housing 


v setting annual housing goals, and choosing assisted housing 
sites. 


HOUSING DENSITY BONUSES 


NCDH. 


OPEN 


Housing Density Bonuses. Information Series #4. Washington: 


January 1975. Shortened version in Planning, The ASPO Magazine, 
November 1974. 


Surveys use of housing density bonuses in the approximately twenty 
communities which have adopted this land regulation technique to 
foster provision of units by homebuilders for low and moderate income 
occupants. 


HOUSING 


League of Women Voters Education Fund. Whatever Happened to Open Housing?: 
A Handbook for Fair Housing Monitors. Washington: 1974. 


pA ee i 


Useful guide describing how to monitor enforcement of federal civil 
civil rights laws and HUD's affirmative action guidelines for advertising, 
marketing, lending and site selection. 
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GLOSSARY 


A-95 Review Process--The required review of applications for federal 
assistance by area or state clearinghouses and other affected 
government agencies. 


Area-wide Housing Allocation Plans--Plans which distribute low and 
moderate income units throughout a metropolitan area. 


Block Grant--Federal grant for a combination of community improvements, 


such as streets, schools, parks, sewers, recreation centers and 
rehabilitation. 


Categorical Programs--Federal assistance given to state or local 
government for a specific facility or service. 

Discretionary Grants--All grants which are not by entitlement. 
Entitlement Jurisdictions--Jurisdictions which are central cities 


of SMSAs, municipalities above 50,000 in population, or urban counties 
above 200,000. All others are "non-entitlement jurisdictions." 


Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC)--An independent federal 
agency created by Title VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act, responsible 
for promoting equal employment opportunities. 


Fair Market Rent--Amount needed to rent housing meeting HUD minimum 
property standards for households certified as eligible under Section 8. 


"Hold-Harmless" Jurisdictions--Jurisdictions receiving less under the 
formula than the average annual amount received over the last five years 
for categorical programs. 


Housing Density Bonus--A municipal regulation permitting construction 
of units additional to normally permitted density on condition that low 
and moderate housing units are included. 


Innovative Projects--Local projects testing development concepts 
applicable to other jurisdictions, funded through HUD Secretary's Fund. 


Office of Federal Contract Compliance (OFCC)--The Office of the U.S. 
Department of Labor responsible for achieving non-discrimination in 
employment by government contractors and subcontractors and in federally 
assisted construction programs. 


Public Housing Agency (PHA)--Any public body (municipal, county, state) 
authorized to engage in or assist in the development or operation of 
housing for low and moderate income persons. 

Rent-up--Time between completion of construction and full occupancy. 


Substantial Rehabilitation--Improvement of a property up to requirements 
set forth in HUD regulations. 
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Section 701 Comprehensive Planning Program--Provides federal funds for 
Tocal, regional or state planning programs. 

Title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act (42 USC 2000 (c))--Prohibits 
iscrimination on basis of race, color or national origin in any 

federally-funded program. 


Urgent Needs Funds--A supplemental grant available to entitlement 
jurisdictions receiving insufficient funds. 


Urban County--County with minimum population of 200,000 having housing 
and community development powers in its unincorporated areas. 
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